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— It seems to us that those portions of kindergarten-work 
which are to bring out the value of individuality and society, with 
respect to each other, need more and different attention, than they 
generally receive. Not only should the child’s individuality be 
respected by the kindergartener more than is usually the case, but the 
little society should‘learn to appreciate it more fully and to make 
more of it than is usual. Each member of the little society, too, as 
well as the aggregate, should be rendered more clearly conscious of | 
the great value of social effort, of a common purpose. 

— We have social games and songs, and, in most kindergar- 





tens, these are the only special means — outside of the general tenor | 
0. the work—relied upon for the social phase of kindergartening. In 


common, united purpose. This purpose may be within the limits of 
a single gift, or occupation, or it may require a variety of these. A 
few instances will illustrate our meaning. The group-work remains 
within the limits of a single gift or occupation, if the children use (e. 
g.) the open folding papers as paving stones in building a side-walk, 
or if they combine to use their fourth gift in building a street-rail- 
road. In the latter case, however, there is an opportunity for the 
division of labor, since some of the children may build the street- 
cars, while others build the road. A very good instance of this kind 
we have, without leaving the limits of a single occupation, in the 
dwelling-house which two children fold from a large sheet of card- 


board, while the others are busy folding all kinds of furniture: tables, 


building, folding, weaving, drawing: in short, in the various gifts | chairs, sofas, writing desk, beds, picture-frames, looking-glasses, etc. 
and occupations, the little ones work at the same time, it is true, on) Here the individuality of each child may have full play and yet it is 
similar material and with similar purposes, but they do not unite for | exercised in the service of a common purpose, learning to subordin- 
a common end, for which all are needed, in which the individual | ate itself to the claims and needs of society, without losing itself. 

effort of each is an integral part of the common success, In dicta- | — Bur Tuis becomes still more evident if a variety of gifts or 
tion-exercises, the kindergartener is tempted to hurry or to help the occupations are brought into the play. Here is an instance. In 
less skillful or slower children, or to restrain and weary the prompter one corner of a suitably prepared table a few handfuls of sand are 
and more skillful ones, or to make divisions — to classify — in a | spread to receive yellow folding papers, cut and rolled so as to re- 
schoolish way. In invention, each child is intent upon his work | present a wheat-field; behind this, a few children build a small village 
alone, or—if he attends to that of others—he runs the risk of imita- | from the fifth and sixth gifts, others erect near the centre of the table 
ting their ideas or of instituting immoral comparisons, of growing in | a large mill with the necessary out-houses, still others build a_ road, 
his heart the weeds of envy, jealousy, pride, hypocrisy, and others. | a brook, a bridge, using suitable material; a few boys are busy mak- 


And if, by dint of skill and love and with the aid of ingenuity and | 
song, the kindergartener has made the work a pure blessing to the 
little ones, it is still a blessing to each one alone, strengthening only 
the individual powers of each, giving them neither the skill nor the | 
desire of applying their new strength for a common good. 
— Now, we do not mean toimply that these practices—or any | 
others whose aim it is to strengthen individual powers of the child — | 
should be discontinued. _—_ But it seems to us that, at very step, con- | 
stantly, care should be taken, to let the skill and the desire for apply- 
ing the growing individual powers to common ends keep pace with 
these powers, in all directions, in every detail: that the social pow- | 
ets in their growth should keep pace with the growing individual | 
powers. In order to accomplish this, it becomes necessary that the |! 
children should have frequent and varied opportunities for working | 
towards common ends, and that these should be of such a charac- 
ter, as to call into play all that each individual knows and can do. 
These opportunities are offered naturally and abundantly in the 
yroup-work. | 
— Iv group-work, several children (or the whole little society) 
unite their skill and energy in the use of gifts or occupations for a. 


ing flower-bags from clay, two skillful girls are building a wagon with 
sticks, peas, and interlacing work, etc. Thus, all unite to represent, 
what they know about the history of wheat from the field to the 
mill, enlivening their work with instructive conversation and approp- 
riate songs, and crowning it, perhaps, with a suitable social game. 
— Ir wiLt be seen, at a glance, what great value this group- 


| work has, both as a mean for arousing interest, and as an appli- 


ance for cultivating social powers — for introducing the little folks 
into the practice of complete living socially. For young kinder- 
gartenérs, it is inestimable as a safe-guard against routine-work. 
They may, at first, be tempted to use it too extensively and to the 
prejudice of individual growth, which must ever form the basis of 
kindergarten work; as individuality, too, determines the value which 
attaches to human beings in society. If they will keep this in mind, 
they will soon learn to use the group-work sparingly enough not to 
let it interfere with individual growth; often enough to stimulate 
social growth; wisely enough to avoid one-sidednese in the division 
of labor, while giving full play to extraordinary talent and ample 
room to well-earned skill. 

— WE Are well aware, that group-work is not new in the kin- 
dergarten; but our observations have forced the conviction upon us 
that it is not receiving the attention it so richly deserves; nay, it is 
to be feared, that in the rapid spread of kindergartening, at present, 


‘it may be lost sight of altogether; and in as much as this neglect 


would tend to defeat one of the main objects of the Froebel-idea, a 
word of warning seemed to us in place. 
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~ = Hailmann’s Training Class for kindergartners will enter upon 
a new course on the roth of September. 


— The Chicago Kindergarten Training School will re-open on 
Wednesday, Sept. 26th, in room 23. Herstey Hall Building. The 
course of study in theory and practice will require six months, 
Tems $75.00 for the course. The school is in charge of Mrs. Put- 
nam and Miss Sara Eddy. 

— At the meeting of the National Association in Louisville, a 
paper on “The Kindergerten in America” by Mr. John Kraus was 
read; an other paper on “The Kindergarten and the Mission of 
Women” was read by Mrs. Kraus-Boelte. The two papers were 
preceded by some remarks on kindergartening from Mrs. Hildreth, 
We are informed that much attention was paid to these things on 
the part of educators and that kindergartening has received a new 
impetus in the right direction. : 

— Miss Peasopy announces that the ‘“merican Froebel 
Union’? will organize, on the 3oth of August, at the New-England 
Woman's Club-Rooms in Boston. The draft of the constitution, to 
be discussed at this meeting, proposes the following objects of the 
“Union”: “(1) to protect Froebel’s idea and method from deferior- 
ation, by encouraging the publication of the works of Froebel (and 
his chosen interpreter, Madame Marenholtz-Buelow), as a standard 
library for kindergarteners, (2) to encourage the foundation of charity 
kindergartens in destitute places and in orphanages; (3) to favor the 
establishment everywhere of parents’ monthly meetings for reading 
and discussion of the new education; (4) to aid those persons to 
attain the training, who are exceptionally qualified, morally and 
intellectually, but without pecuniary means.” 

— Miss Rutu. R. Burritt opens her training class for kinder- 
garteners, September roth, in Philadelphia, The number will be 
limited to ten or twelve; tuition $100. Address: Ruth R. Burritt, 
No. 1320 Arch street, Philadelphia. 

— Now Mr. Puiterick of Boston, too, “endorses the system 


of kindergarten schools.” Hope for the hub. 








(For the “New Education.’’) 
DEAR FRIEND, 

You ask, if I don’t “find Froebel’s machinery too complicated 
and cumbersome to be of much use out-side of the kindergarten.” 
Indeed, I think it very simple — but you know it wasn’t so much 
Froebel’s material that I advised you to study, as his principles 
— you can apply those to any thing that your children are occupied 
with, no matter, if they and you are in the kitchen making bread, 
or if you are planting seeds in the garden, or sweeping off the snow 
in the winter. You can find “contrasts” every where. What one 
needs to know is, how to connect them, so that they may be of real 


ren’s powers develop, and give them at each stage exactly what that 
stage demands for its further development, the growth is natural 
and they become self-reliant, able to fight their own battles. But 
please notice that your success in the work will depend greatly on 
your knowledge of what the present needs are. 

You cannot find better playthings for very little children than 
the balls and cube. If you will take the trouble totearn how Froe- 
bel used them with songs &c., so much the better for the baby. If, 
as you persist in saying, you can’t play with them, when you ase 
doing more important things(?), then give the material in its proper 
sequence, and it will do its gz teaching, after a fashion. 

{ wish you would read what Bain says in the last Science 
Monthly, about the necessity of giving the mind an occasional 
shock, by way of stimulus. This is exactly what Froebel does with 
his sharply contrasted playthings, ball and cube, stick and ring, solid 
and plane, &c. 

You are mistaken again, in thinking the blocks must not be used 
without direction. You would soon have your child a machine, if 
you succeeded in that sort of management, but you wouldn’t suc- 
ceed, nature would rebel. All that makes direction of value in our 
playing, is the fact that it gives the child new laws by which to play, 
or suggests a different application of those known before. I guess 
I’ll tell you, how Helen and I spent this morning, and see if it won't 
disabuse your mind of the notion, that it is a difficult thing to be 
kindergartener, and mother, and house-keeper, and seamstress all at 
once. 

I was very much hurried with my sewing, and, when the elder 
children asked, if they might go into the woods for ferns, my heart 
did sink for a minute, for I knew that meant, that Helen was to 
spend the morning with me, and I’d been rather hoping that they'd 
play in the sand together, leaving me only the sewing machine to 
provide for. However, they went, and after many fruitless propos- 
tions, as to the way the little one would pass her time, I suggested 
that we have kindergarten with the dolls. 


That appeared agreeable, so she brought her little table, chairs 
for each of the children: ‘Ethel’, ‘Edith’, and ‘John’. Helen helped 
them into their places, for they are so little, you know, Mama. After 
some hymns and songs, I gave them alla third gift. The dolls 
evidently belong to the class of children whom dear Miss Peabody 
calls reflective, as they looked on very attentively but @7@ nothing. 
Helen said they didn’t know each other and did not feel like talking, 
and she would show them how to make some pretty things. So her 
own box was opened very nicely, and she found in it a little house, 
with eight rooms. On the lower floor was the front and back par- 
lor and, across the hall, the ‘dining room and kitchen. Up stairs 
there was Mama’s and Papa’s room, and the children’s; opposite 
was Aunty’s and back of that Bridget’s. We made our hall by 
dividing the cube from right to left. Then I asked her to tell me 
what she remembered in our own. Then she built (for the dolls) 
each piece of furniture, the table, chair, book-case, the hat-rack, (! 
had to direct her, but that was all, for she had made the other 
things often before). For the parlors we had a lounge and piano, 
and appropriate furniture for the other rooms. The carpets, I must 





use to the children. 1f you study the true order in which the child- 


tell you, were all red, for that is her “best ball’s color.” After the 
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lower floor was arranged, I thought she had had enough of that sort 
of play for a time, and I suggested that she move the dolls to a 
circle, and play the “Lively Frog”. Remember, all this time I 
hadn’t left my sewing once and she ‘just played’ I was a part of the 
frog-pond. Then we had “Birds”, and they went back to their 
seats. The next occupation was my button-box. Perhaps you 
dont know that the orthodox one would be beads, but those were 
not convenient, so I took the box, emptied it on her table and 
sorted the buttons, first the white, then the dark. These were not 
many, so she discriminated still further by finding those made of 
horn, and those of agate. They were then strung on wire (you see 
I didn’t even have to stop to thread a needle). By the time this 
was done the lunch bell rang and the other children had come home 
with lovely leaves, ferns, and mosses. They gave Helen her share, 
and after lunch I found an old book for each, and while they were 
arranging the ferns to press, I took a nap, having previously granted 
the request to “let us put our feet in the water.” When I awoke the 
three were sitting around the kindergarten-table in their drawers and 
waists, with their feet in the tin foo*-bath, under the table. C. was 
crimping her dolls hair, A. had the blocks, and Helen had a broken 
hair pin with which she was pricking the out-line of a design in a 
piece of figured wall-paper, using her own little pillow for a pad or 
cushion to lay it on. After they were dressed, and I had sewed till 
it was cool, we went down to the lake shore and made wonderful 
rivers, mountains, hills, &c. 


Now surely, my dear friend, you couldn’t ask for fewer inter- 
tuptions than I had from that child. A word from me, now and 
then, was all the help she had. From what you tell me of the 
demands your children make on you since they left the kindergarten, I 
am forced to think, that your kirdergartener was not wise in that she 
helped the children too much. I &now she gave too many direc- 
tions, and suggested too many possibilities, this I saw in the hour 
that I spent with you there. Any child will be made nervous and 
troublesome by such guidance. ‘Then as to your own attempts, do 
you not let them play too long at one thing, so that they are 
thoroughly wearied in body and mind before they leave it. I know 
exactly how hard it is, when the children are quiet not to leave them 
too long. If this 7s done, they won’t go to the occupation again 
with the same zest, for its charm is gone. Children use the same 
will-power in their play, that we do in our work, but, unlike the older 
people, they do not know enough to get rest by turning theirintens- 
ity into different channels. I think that the great help that mothers 
will find in Froebel, lies in the fact that his ‘‘play-whole” is so simple 
and yet so varied, that all of the child’s powers can be guided and | 
strengthened by its use. Of course, the more one knows about the 
philosophy, the better for the child. You can not expect to take 
those gifts intended for a more advanced stage of development, and 
putting them into the hands of a baby, have any satisfactory results, 
You will only confuse and irritate the child by giving what he can 
net digest, and you will find yourself with a case of mental colic on 
your hands, 

One word more about your remark that the system is better for 
girls, than for boys. Froebel’s text-book was the ¢f7/d-nature. From 


strength. The finer part of a boy’s nature is often left to take care 
of itself, any thing which develops that, isn’t considered boyish. 
Surely, there is nothing unmanly in a love of beauty and symmetry, 
and I do think that boys need the opportunity for the practice of 
self-restraint and consideration of other peoples rights guite as much 
as girls. If the aesthetic side were allowed to have its proper share 
of culture, there wouldn’t be so many coarse heartless men as there 
are. No, I dont think it is necessary for boys to be always imagin- 
ing themselves horses, bears, &c., as you say George does. You 
have told me yourself that you believe, he thinks more of his pony 
than of his sister. I’m not surprised. I’m sure his father acts, as if 
his stock-farm was of much more interest to him than his wife and 
children. ‘ 

I like to see evenly balanced characters, (and how rare they 
are!) and I believe that this Froebel-training will make truer and 
nobler men and women than any thing that has been tried yet. But 
it must permeate every branch of education, there is room of some 
of it in the sunday school, as well as in the public schools. The 
kindergarten is only the beginning of life. Until the higher’ depart- 
ments of the common schools are put on a similar basis, it is rather 
discouraging work for us kindergarteners, xn/ess we happen to be 
mothers too. 
Glencoe, Aug. 10, 1877. A. H.-P. 


Yours truly 








é Letters to a Mother. 


LETTER No. 5. 





THE KINDERGARTEN, 


You are, without doubt, convinced by this time that the child-garden is some- 
thing very different from an infant-school. 
of mothers do not share your conviction in this respect. 


Unfortunately, however, the majority 
Having never seen a 
kindergarten, the mention of the name suggests to them the thing nearest to it in 
their minds, and that is generally ‘‘the little school around the corner.”? Un- 
fortunately, too, many women, young and old, whose consciences have succumbed 
in the “struggle for existence,”’ or been drowned in the watery waste of loving 
self-contemplation, have taken advantage of the popularity of the name, and use 
it as a convenient milch-cow or as a sufficiently copious source of furbelows and 
flounces. The only adequate punishment for these conscienceless wretches, who 
abuse the most important concern of life—education, for mercenary motives, is, 
that the disgrace,.which they are heaping upon the kindergarten, may fall upon 
their own heads. To bring this about by enlightening the unwary and inexpe- 
rienced is your duty and mine. 

In one of my previous letters, I laid some stress upon the fact that child-gar- 
dening looks upon the child as an organism, whose development is subject to the 
ordinary laws of growth; and I aimed all the while to keep the child before you 
as such anorganism. But the child is also an inherent part of another looser or- 
ganism, of society; and he must have social as well as individual training. Now, 
this training he can obtain only as a member of society, only in the intercourse 
with other individual portions of that organism. To expect a child to grow to so- 
ciety without such contact and training, would be as reasonable as to expect a 
scion to grow to a stock without being ingrafted upon it. 

The child has an instinctive longing for social growth, and he manifests this 
social instinct in the delight with which he greets parents, brothers and sisters, 
nay, even strangers; in the impatient cries which he pours forth when left alone, 
and in many other ways. 

However, as his consciousness grows clearer and more intense, he fails to 








what I have seen in the kindergarten; I think girls and boys get equa! 





find satisfaction for his social tendencies in the company of elders or even of the 
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baby, that came after him. He feels that the “big folks”? do not sympathize with 
him in his troubles;~«for what is so much for him, is so little for them, and what 
they enjoy so exceedingly well, leaves him cold, because it is beyond the scope 
of his apprehension. On the other hand, “‘baby’’ does not understand him, and 
what gives her so much delight is childishly insipid to him. 


But Sallie Brown and Tom Jones, who live near our hero’s home, under- 
stand him and appreciate him, and he can understand and appreciate fully all they 
say or do. In their company he is freest, and therefore happiest. See how he 
tries to please them, to be useful to them, and how eagerly they return his good 
offices. With what delight they work for and with each other. 

The little circle extends; other children from the neighborhood join it, and 
nature’s kindergarten is established. But nature’s kindergarten will be full of 
weeds, its choicest plants will become the victims of parasites, its loveliest flowers 
will be plucked by rudest hands, unless the ever-watchful eye, the untiring hand 
of the skillful gardener be there to guard and guide, to ward off injury, and to 
supply the conditions most favorable to sound growth. 

As soon as the child uses its muscles deliberately, its senses consciously, and 
can give expression to its notions and wants (i. e., about the third or fourth year 
of age), the kindergarten offers to the child what the family cannot offer, and 
what the neighbors’ children, alone, cannot offer: namely, sound development of 
the social nature, in harmony with the growth of a vigorous individuality. 


It is this that gives to the child-garden proper its highest significance in edu- 
cation, raising it to the dignity of an indispensable part of any educational system, 
based on nature and reason. 


As the individual powers of man can be strengthened only by self-active 
exercise, the development of his social instincts is possible, only if they are self- 
actively engaged in society. And, inasmuch as liberty demands of society that its 
members, within limits drawn by inner worth, have equal rights; education for 
liberty requires that the miniature society, in which the social instincts are evolved 
into consciousness, should be composed of free and equal members. 


If a striving tor the ideal of free society is to be aroused and strengthened in 
the child, he must get his views on the subject from a pure source, itself near 
that ideal. Now, in such a society, rights and duties, enjoying and doing, hap- 
piness and usefulness, will always keep equal pace; happiness will fall to the lot of 
each one in the proportion in which he does his duty energetically and efficiently, 
in which he accomplishes his work as an organic part of the social body. At the 


same time,this miniature society must give the child opportunities to use his whole 
He must learn to see clearly and 


power usefully, i. e., in dispensing enjoyment. 
Also, the society must be such 


fully the significance and scope of his activity. 
that it thanks the child cordially for his successful activity; that it enjoys the re- 
sults of this activity with full, unfeigned joy: so that the child will learn to seek 
his joy fully and wholly in te joy of others, his own happiness in the happiness 
of others, 

Now, this is possible only in a society whose members are, within certain li- 
mits, in the same grade of development, in whose powers and capacities there is 
comparatively little difference. People, whose scope is much narrower than ours, 
cannot appreciate our aims and efforts, laugh at us or even persecute us for want 
of understanding; others, whose scope is wider than ours, or differs wholly from 
ours, smile at the results of our activity, under-rate our endeavors, and discourage 
us by disdain. 

In practical society, of course, this cannot be avoided. All we can do is 
still to pursue our aim, regardless of scorn and contempt, seeking our happiness 
within ourselves; or to take refuge among the trivial crowd, who seek f happiness 
in the gratification of the senses, in habit, or in activity—recognizing no limits be- 
yond those of the law, 

But the pedagogic society, the kindergarten, while it is to educate the child for 
practical society, must not have the defects of the latter; else we are in danger 
of ruining the man in the child, or rather of rendering it impossible for the child 
to develop into manhood, into humanity. As the true mother, during the first 
years of her child’s life, during the period of individual development, makes every 
effort to guard the child against all influences and accidents that might repress 





cure cheerful, fre, and itivigorating activity: so too, in the child-garden, all in- 
fluences that might disturb or even stiffle the cheerful, free, and vigorous unfold- 
ing of social instincts, must be kept away or driven away. 

In the child-garden, the child finds a number of others of similar age, as 
neariy his equals in power, capacity, and sc pe as individuality will permit, with 
whom he can fully sympathize and who sympathize fully with him in all the mani- 
festations of growing life, among whom he finds nothing inexplicable, unattainable 
unenjoyable; playmates, associates, fellow-beings in embryo, with whom he can 
pursue and reach common aims consciously, without losing his individuality; 
with whom he can, as it were, coalesce organically without giving up his self. 
Here,he becomes familiar with the high value of union with others, sees how 
certain things are attainable only by this union; sees how he causes enjoyment 
by co-operation, and how his own joy is dependent on that of the associates. 
Heretofore, self was the almost exclusive center of his desires; now he begins to 
find aims beyond self; he plants in himself germs of love, of devotion, of human. 
ity in the noblest sense; he is aroused to a consciousness of his true worth asa 
part of a whole; he gains a noble self-respect, not based on egotism, but on a re- 
With ever-growing zeal he seeks—obeying 


















cognition of his power to do good. 
the ever-growing power of these factors—to strengthen and increase his indivi- 
dual powers, to extend his knowledge and skill, to elevate himself, so that he 
may, as a part of the whole, become ever more efficient in dispensing bless. 








ings. 





The very soul of the kindergarten, of course, is the child-gardener. W th 
an intense love and an intimate appreciation of nature, she combines a child-like 
disposition that sympathizes fully, consciously, and sincerely with the wants, de- 
She knows how to guide the children, 







sires, and longings of the little plants. 
without external pressure, which tempts to resistance, 





See how readily, how 






eagerly they leave their favorite game,when she calls them; how, with free, cheer- 
ful obedience, they do her bidding; for they know by experience that she invites 
Not fear, but a pure, never-disap. 






them to new enjoyments, to new pleasures. 

pointed love is the motive of their obedience. 
upon every child, allthough she is ever ready to lend each one a helping ox pro- 
tecting hand, or to interfere with advising or warning words; it still seems to each 
child, as if he were left wholly to himself, as if he were his own master. He 
knows that she will advise and help him, but with self-reliant pride he helps him- 
And mark the self-consciousness in his countenance 





Allthough her watchful eye rests 








self as lung as it is possible. 
beaming with joy, as he shows or tells her his success. Surely this is the most 
difficult portion of the kindergartener’s work,to guide the entire doing and saying 
of the child, and still keep herself in the background; not to force them with pe- 
dantic severity into ceriain molds, but to teach them, with unwearying kindness, to 
Mark how skilfully she represses 









seek the right track, to strive for the beautiful. 
selfishness without injuring self-respect; how she encourages the sound desire to 
ina 






dothe best, while she avo'ds den zerous comparison; how she permits that, 





common game, the better-skilled act as leaders, without allowing, on the one 


hand, self-complacency and despotism, and on the other, servility and dependence 






to gain ground. 





The normal condition of the kindergarten is life, and life is motion. You will 
not find,theiefore, in the kindergarten that stillness of death which characterizes 
Of course, there is no rudeness, no boisterousness, no hideous noise; 






schools. 
but ever the cheerful hum of creative activity delights the ear, with now and 
then a lively, heartfelt exclamation of joy over a long-sought success, The 
’ as a friend of 







child-gardener, too, has no fixed place, no ‘throne of idleness,’ 
mine has called the teacher’s platform; advising, helping, praising, encouraging, 
soothing—she moves from child to child; but never will you miss in her tone, 
mildness, and love ; never will her voice be polluted*by scolding and coarse 
chiding; and the severest punishment is the temporary exclusion from. play, 
The quickening dew" of love, the life-giving 






from work, from the little society. 
sunshine of pleasure are the child-gardener’s allies ; vigorously the tender 
plants grow under these genial influences, gaining the foundations of energy 
and power of resistance, patience and firmness of will, of skill and insight, of 
love and_ self-reliance. 


Does the “little school around the corner’’ do these things ? or does it even 





mental growth or embitter the disposition, and fosters all circumstances that se- 


aim to do them ? W. N. HAILMANN. 






















